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aggregate of species is a disputed point, but we have 
no hesitation in condemning the plan here adopted of 
thrusting these names upon us in this piecemeal fashion. 
To anyone who will give the whole subject a careful 
examination and work out the diagnostic characters of 
the groups of this wonderful genus we are prepared to 
give a patient and respectful hearing ; but to name sec¬ 
tions here and there, with brief descriptions which are 
anything but diagnostic, is a practice to be deprecated. 

Three coloured plates accompany this part, on which 
eighty-seven species are depicted. These are carefully 
drawn and nicely coloured, and form a substantial 
addition to the book. 

We note that the first sheet of this part bears the date 
of September 5, 1887, but the title-page that of 1888. 
The meaning of this is not obvious, as the former is 
valueless in face of the later date of the title-page and 


Madagascar and Abyssinia, where females and males 
are alike. 

The plates, on which a selection of the less known 
species are depicted, are chromolithographs, and are 
rather uneven in quality, as is usually the case in 
drawings of butterflies by this process. Some of the 
figures are admirable, while others, such as the Lycaeni'cte, 
are not at all satisfactory. Notwithstanding this defect, 
we can safely say that Mr. Trimen’s “South African 
Butterflies” is the best-planned and best-executed work 
of its kind that has yet appeared. It cannot fail to 
promote an accurate study of the Lepidoptera of the 
country of which it treats ; and it may serve as a model 
for entomologists to follow when writing of the butterflies 
in other portions of the world. 

Mr. F. Moore’s book on new Indian Lepidoptera, the 
third and concluding part of which is before us, is a work 
of a very different character from Mr. Trimen’s, and con¬ 
sists of descriptions of new species from the collection of 
the late Mr. W. S. Atkinson. Mr. Moore has long been 
engaged on work of this kind, and every year issues 
scores of descriptions of Lepidoptera, chiefly Heterocera, 
of India. His former position as Assistant Curator to 
the Indian Museum placed him in communication with 
a number of correspondents, who have helped hint to 
gather together probably the most important collection 
of Indian Lepidoptera in existence. Without such a 
collection no work like the present could be undertaken. 
We confess, however, to a feeling of despair as to the 
future of the subject treated of when we glance at 
the descriptions before us. They are descriptions of 
the barest kind, scarcely relieved by a few comparisons, 
and with hardly a note to break the tedious monotony of 
the frequent repetition of the same characters over and 
over again. Whether future workers will be able to 
determine species by them without reference to the types 
is more than we can say, but we do not envy them the 
task of trying the experiment. And here we note with 
regret that the types of these species are not to be found 
in our National Collection, but in the possession of Dr. 
Staudinger, of Dresden, and some of them in Mr. Moore’s 
own cabinets. This might have been otherwise had more 
interest been shown by our home authorities in the 
productions of our great dependency. 

On the title-page of this part it is stated that members of 
the families Pyralidae, Crambidte, Geometridas, Tortricidas, 
Tineidse are treated of, but in the body of the work new 
species are referred to no less than twenty-three other 
families of Heterocera. In the present state of the classi¬ 
fication of Heterocera such an oversight is hardly to be 
wondered at. No serious attempt has been made for 
many years to place the classification of the moths on 
a sound and definite basis. The old systems are to a 
great extent obsolete, and the more recent attempts to 
modify them, by their halting and spasmodic character, 
have increased rather than lessened the confusion. 

Mr. Moore has introduced a number of new generic 
names into this work, but he seldom gives any clue 
to the relationship of the proposed new genus. On 
p. 283 he commences descriptions of some “ additional 
species ” by introducing five new generic names for 
sections of the great genus Papilio. Whether this 
genus should be divided into many or left as a large 


wrapper. 


FACTORS IN LIFE. 

Factors in Life. By H. G. Seeley, F.R.S. “People’s 
Library Series.” (London : Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1888.) 

HE book before us is one of the useful series of 
household guide books, published by the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge and intended to 
instruct the people in some of the more important laws 
of health. There are so many guide books on this 
subject at the present time that Prof. Seeley has, we 
feel sure, found it a difficulty of no slight kind to put 
before his readers the material he had in hand, so as to 
feel that he was supplying anything that by its novelty 
could be considered acceptable. Happily the enormous 
importance of his theme has come to his aid, and has 
enabled him to bring forth an essay which makes up 
ill earnestness whatever it may, by very necessity, want 
in originality ; for health is like truth—it can never be 
confirmed enough, nor have too many able expositors. 

The factors in life treated of by our author are 
health, food, and education. Health he defines, very 
tersely,, as “the condition of life in which the body 
produces more energy than is lost in performing our 
work”; and then he proceeds to indicate the various 
methods, habits, and practices by which it can be secured 
by the individual and by the community at large. With 
much prudence the Professor dwells on the obstacles that 
lie in the way of health from the expense that attends 
their application. He illustrates this uncommonly well 
in regard to cleanliness. “ The difficulty,” he says, “ of 
securing the universal practice of the habit is chiefly a 
matter of expense. There are few pleasures more costly 
than perfect cleanliness, since it implies labour in every 
detail.” Here, too, he enforces what all practical sani¬ 
tarians have foreseen, that such labour can never be 
satisfactory unless the woman of the house, the wife, cart 
direct and take part in it, “ because servants can in no 
other way become of the same flesh and blood as their 
employers. Personal cleanliness to be of any value 
must extend to all members of a household. It is 
as important for the servants as for the mistress, for 
they are often exposed to greater chances of infection, 
and have greater capacity for diffusing disease. If the 
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cook and the kitchen are not scrupulously clean, the 
health of the household suffer with every touch given 
to food, and many an obscure derangement of health 
which baffles medical skill is due to this poison of dirt.” 
Touching the question of national cleanliness, we are 
very glad to find Prof. Seeley spotting the greatest of all 
political evils of a social kind—the evil of allowing a 
monopoly to companies for the supply of fresh water to 
the community. “ The wisdom of the State,” he affirms, 
“ never permitted any greater obstacle to come between 
the people and their health than the monopoly of water 
companies who make water an article of trade ; ” from 
which saying we only dissent in regard to one word— 
the word wisdom, for which the truer word folly ought, we 
think, to be substituted. 

Prof. Seeley takes a decisive view of the duties of the 
members of the profession of medicine, to whom he 
would apply the drastic reformation inaugurated by that 
heathen Chinee, who makes the doctor earn his fees not 
by treating the man that is sick, but by keeping the man 
that is whole always free from sickness. The doctor, 
according to this prescription, would keep up the health 
of the household by contract, through which plan there 
would be no necessity for sick-hospitals, sick-beds, or any 
other of the extensive and costly methods now in use 
for keeping up the cure of disease. The whole art of 
medicine would be an art of prevention ; and cure, now 
the almost sole object of the highest skill in medicine, 
would be quite subordinate to prevention. But where 
then would poor medical science be landed ? Every 
man would be his own general practitioner, every house¬ 
wife would be a physician, every old woman who had 
gained most experience from observation of preventive 
measures would be a consulting physician, and there 
would be nothing to cure. Fie on you ! learned, if not 
jealous, Professor, for suggesting such a heartless disinte¬ 
gration of the great and noble sciences of pathology and 
therapeutics. The next time we meet you we will not 
speak to you unless you publicly recant such brazen 
heresy, and repent in dust and ashes. Seriously, the idea 
of such a change is not far off, and indeed has, to some 
extent, commenced amongst the more advanced members 
of the educated community. It is an idea that will 
spread far and wide, and in half a century or so may be 
the fashion of the time. 

On the topic of food our author is very explicit, and is 
strong in his recommendations to feeders generally that 
they should distinguish carefully between foods that are 
bona fide foods, and those which are merely stimulants. 
Tea and drinks of its class owe their popularity to their 
power of arresting waste or nervous exhaustion, and 
this constitutes their superiority over alcoholic drinks. 
Neither, perhaps, is food in the popular sense of the 
term. “ Wine and its allies give a fillip to the nervous 
system, which enables exceptional work to be done at 
the price of increased nervous exhaustion, and draw a 
bill on the strength which must be met at a short date : 
while tea and its allies enable increased work to be done 
by making the dormant strength available, and discount, 
on favourable terms, the bills we hold on nervous energy.” 
This is sound and plain teaching, told in a concise form, 
that deserves to be retold by all who have the advantage 
of learning from the volume before us. 


We are glad to see that Prof. Seeley inclines calmly 
and judiciously to the advocacy of a more distinctive 
national leaning towards vegetable products as foods. 
He sees that the ease with which animal foods can be 
prepared for the table is greatly to the advantage of their 
popularity, until a better system of cookery is established 
throughout the land, in which vegetable foods shall play 
a more distinguished part than they have ever yet played 
in this country up to the present date. “ The sum,” he 
tells us, “ that is annually spent on animal food in this 
country is more than ^114,000,000, or upwards of a ninth 
of the national income ; while the sum spent on bread, 
potatoes, and vegetables combined is £ 127,000,000. By 
a reformed diet it is probable that a substantial saving of 
about ^30,000,000 a year might be made in the cost of 
nitrogenous food alone, without any serious change in 
national habits, and with advantage in every way.” 

Turning lastly to the essay on education as a factor in 
life, we find excellent rules for combining education with 
health, and both with good morals. “ Education begins 
earliest in childhood, ends only in death, and survives 
death itself in its effects on after time.” In fact, u Nature 
has appointed no period for education.” These are some 
of the wise and prudent sayings which the author places 
before his readers, with many others on which we have 
not space to dwell. But it would not be just to conclude 
without directing attention to the stimmum bonum of 
educational efforts which, in his last pages, Prof. Seeley 
impresses on his countrymen. He deals here with the 
subject of education on its religious side. The religious 
feeling is, he contends, partly an inherited character of 
the race, and partly the product of education. But, unless 
it permeates and saturates life so that every act and 
endeavour of existence has a basis which unites them into 
one sustained movement onward towards higher things, he 
should not express what he conceives the religious side of 
the education of life should be. The sciences are the 
sisters of religion, in that they unfold something of the 
laws by which the universe is governed and by which the 
life of man is directed. ‘‘They are thus far the stepping- 
stones of faith. And those who have learned that health 
is the reward of moral discipline, that mental vigour may 
be augmented by the wise or moral use of food, and that 
education is the systematic exercise of moral responsi¬ 
bility in any or all the affairs of life, may find that in the 
practice and the pursuit of the truths of science they are 
conscious of a religious education which is a light to their 
feet.” The words are true. The words are a true gospel 
—a gospel new and true and ever-extending; and we 
congratulate the religious Society which has had the 
courage to publish them, as heartily as we congratulate 
the author who has had the good sense and moral faith 
to send them forth for publication. 


THE LANDSLIP A T ZUG. 

Die Catastrophe von Zug, 5 Juli, 1887. (Ziirich : Hofer 
und Burger, 1888.) 

r\ N account of this catastrophe, written by Prof. 
-l V. Bonney, who visited the scene of ruin, has already 
appeared in the pages of Nature (vol. xxxvi. p. 389). 
The present volume, compiled from official documents, 
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